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the nations; and they will be sadly disappointed because The Hague Conference 
of 1907 does not realize their dreams and usher in the parliament of man — the 
federation of the world. But let them take heart. A forward step will be 
taken; an advance will be made toward the reign of peace and justice and 
righteousness among men, and that advance will go just so far as the character 
of the great mass of civilized men permits. There lies the true measure of 
possibility and the true origin of reforming force. Arbitrations and mediations, 
treaties and conventions, peace resolutions, declarations of principle, speeches 
and writings, are as naught unless they truly represent and find a response in 
the hearts and minds of the multitude of the men who make up the nations of 
the earth, whose desires and impulses determine the issues of peace and war. 
The end toward which this assemblage strives — the peace of the world — will 
be attained just as rapidly as the millions of the earth's peoples learn to love 
peace and abhor war; to love justice and hate wrongdoing; to be considerate in 
judgment and kindly in feeling toward aliens as toward their own friends and 
neighbors; and to desire that their own countries shall regard the rights of 
others rather than be grasping and over-reaching. The path to universal peace 
is not through reason or intellectual appreciation, but through the development 
of peace-loving and peace-keeping character among men; and that this develop- 
ment, slow though it be as measured by our short lives, is proceeding with 
steady and unremitting advance from generation to generation no student of 
history can question. The greatest benefit of the Peace Conference of 1907 will 
be, as was that of the Peace Conference of 1899, in the fact of the Conference 
itself; in its powerful influence molding the characters of men; in the spectacle 
of all the great powers of the earth meeting in the name of peace, and exalting 
as worthy of honor and desire, national self-control, and considerate judgment 
and willingness to do justice. 

THE FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

On the 19th and 20th of April last the American Society of Inter- 
national Law met at Washington for its first annual meeting, which was 
attended by an unexpectedly large number of the members and the pro- 
gramme, which was published in the last issue of the Journal, was 
successfully carried out. A number of papers of marked ability and 
interest were read, and the general discussion of the several subjects 
presented for consideration, which followed the formal addresses, was of 
a high order. The addresses and proceedings were reported in full and 
will be found in the Annual Year Book of the Society, a copy of which 
when published will be sent to each member. 

The sessions closed with a banquet on Saturday evening which was 
largely attended. The speakers of the evening were Honorable Elihu 
Boot, President of the Society, who presided; Honorable James Bryce, 
Honorable Richard Olney, and Honorable Horace Porter. 

The first annual gathering of the members was notable for the number 
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of leading professors and practitioners of international law who took 
part and for the value of the work done, and it had the unusual distinction 
of having as its presiding officers in succession, the Secretary of State, 
two former Secretaries of State, and the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor. The Society may well be congratulated that in the first year of 
its organization it has more than justified its existence, and also has 
established just claims to speak with authority in carrying on the work 
which it has undertaken. 

At its annual business meeting the Society elected two honorary mem- 
bers, both men of distinction and standing in the world of International 
Law, Professor Thomas Erskine Holland, K. C, D. D., LL. D., and 
Professor Heinrich Lammasch, the latter on the nomination of the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

The officers of the Society, elected for the ensuing year, are as follows : 

President 
Hon. Elihct Boot. 

Vice-Presidents 
Chief Justice Fuller, Justice David J. Breweb, 

Justice William E. Day, Hon. William H. Taft, 

Hon. Andrew Carnegie, Hon. Joseph H. Choate, 

Hon. John W. Poster, Hon. George Gray, 

Hon. John W. Griggs, Hon. W. W. Morrow, 

Hon. Eichard Olney, Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 

Hon. Horace Porter. 

Chandler P. Anderson, Treasurer. 
James Brown Scott, Recording Secretary. 
Charles Henry Butler, Corresponding Secretary. 

THE GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL LAW UNDER A PERMANENT COURT OF 

ARBITRATION. 

As stated in the opinion of the United States Supreme Court delivered 
by Mr. Justice Brewer in the recent case of Kansas v. Colorado, in 
referring to the jurisdiction of that Court, " International law is no 
alien to this tribunal"; and the questions decided in that case are of 
peculiar interest in their relation to the developments of international 
law under a permanent Court of Arbitration. It will appear from an 
examination of the opinion in the case, which is quoted at some length 
among the judicial decisions in this issue, that although the Court took 



